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THE SITUATION 


Evidence has been accumulating to an in- 
creasing degree during the past month in this 
district of the manner in which economic forces 
have been operating with logical and unerring 
precision to speed the inevitable fall of commod- 
ity prices in the United States, although the 
real significance of some of the most clearly ap- 
parent facts in the present situation is, it must 
be admitted, somewhat clouded because of the 
undoubted influence upon it of the extraordi- 
nary weather conditions which have prevailed 
in this section through almost the entire month. 
For example, the substantial decline of food 
products in the Chicago market and the plac- 
ing of enormous quantities of beef, pork and 
poultry in cold storage, has not yet been re- 
flected in Boston to nearly the extent which 
was naturally to have been anticipated, a fact 
readily attributable to delays in transportation 
on account of the severe winter storms; but the 
practical cessation of the exportation of food 
stuffs, is bound, in the opinion of local provision 
houses, when the effects of the storm have dis- 
appeared, to produce a lowering of prices here. 
On the other hand, the liquidation in the se- 
curity market which began in November con- 
tinued in drastic fashion, with only temporary 
upward spurts in the stock exchange quota- 
tions, until well into the current month, with 
only latterly anything approaching an appre- 
ciable upward reaction, of the permanency of 
which there can be no definite assurance. 

These indications of deflation in both com- 
modity and security prices are not mere isola- 
ted happenings with no inter-related causes. 
The various elements composing the phenom- 


enon are complex and world-wide in their origin, 
but so far as they concern our own public the 
most obvious, of course, is the unprecedented 
and startling decline in the foreign exchanges, 
in particular, sterling, which, dropping steadily 
over a period of months, finally took such a 
radical plunge on February 4, when it reached 
3-19, as to quite suddenly and automatically 
place a drastic restriction upon European ex- 
ports from this country, statistical evidence of 
which is being now reflected concretely in the 
decreasing trade balances in favor of the United 
States, with a resulting backing up on this side 
of the Atlantic of goods made and intended for 
export; and the subsequent rebound of sterling 
to around 3.40, still 30 per cent. below normal, 
so far from rendering its broad decline any the 
less significant, ought simply to be accepted 
at face value as a hopeful sign that deflation 
and readjustment may be brought about 
gradually and without sudden and acute 
distress. 

Other important influences entering into the 
present situation and which may be readily 
summarized with the information now at hand 
for this district, are:— 


the re-importation of exported mer- 
chandise for which some of our export- 
ers are already planning; 

the exportation by Denmark, a neigh- 
bor of the impoverished populations of 
Europe, of large consignments of but- 
ter and other food products, to this 
country ; ; 

the increasing output of our mills and 





factories, evidence of which is beginning 
to accumulate in this industrial district; 
the filling up of the shelves of retailers 
who are not only reporting more timely 
and prompt deliveries than they have 
experienced in many months, but are 
even in some cases returning ship- 
ments received too far in advance of 
seasonable needs, to the manufacturer 
or jobber; 

plentiful stocks awaiting diminishing 
numbers of buyers; 

returning salesmen, in certain lines, 
with disappointing results and reporting 
the failure to move higher priced wear- 
ing apparel by concessions in prices; 
increasing indisposition of manufactur- 
ers to pay prices hitherto prevailing for 
raw material and the evidence of stocks 
of the latter far in excess of domestic 
requirements; 

increasing hesitation and discrimina- 
tion on the part of the public in the 
matter of personal and household pur- 
chases, and; 

finally the deflation of bank credit, 
everywhere now apparent and promoted 
with a view to sustaining the legitimate 
requirements of business while encour- 
aging the liquidation of speculative 
commitments in both securities and 
commodities. 


All of these factors, now beginning to be vis- 
ibly apparent in the industrial and financial 
situation, would seem clearly to be predicated 
upon (1) a surplus of goods for domestic needs, 
and (2) the impossibility, under present ex- 
change conditions and the temper of the Amer- 
ican public, of further utilizing this surplus, 
under existing circumstances, in materially 
relieving the underproduction of Europe. 

Certain facts lying fairly close to the surface 
may be cited in support of this presentation. 
For while retarded deliveries, a subject of general 
complaint by merchants during the past year, 
have doubtless been due in part to difficulties 
of transportation, these are usually transitory 
and in the larger view of the economic situa- 
tion of minor consequence, for if goods are 


made in quantities to meet the demand, they 
are bound sooner or later to find their way to 
market; underproduction has accordingly been 
the most commonly accepted cause of a de- 
ficient supply of goods and hence of high prices. 
What we have all been chiefly interested in, 
therefore, is in bringing production up to the 
level of proper demands for normal purposes. 
Hence, whenever we are able to discern signs of 
more regular and prompt deliveries, with their 
accompaniment of more plentiful supplies of 
seasonable goods on the shelves of the retail 
merchants, it is a fact of prime importance, 
since it must connote a gradually increasing pro- 
duction which, taken in conjunction with other 
economic factors simultaneously operating, 
must mean inevitably a fall in commodity prices 
to the American consumer. 

That we shall before many months be in this 
condition, if, indeed, with respect to some lines 
production may not be said to have already 
overtaken the demands of the consumer, there 
is distinctly increasing evidence in this district, 
though it is by no means uniformly apparent 
as yet to the merchants themselves, or even to 
all manufacturers. Indeed, representative de- 
partment stores of the larger New England 
cities outside of Boston report little or no change 
with respect to the condition of deliveries, and 
still seem to be under the impression that they 
are likely to suffer during the next six months 
the same delays and irregularities, for which 
underproduction has been the chief assigned 
reason, as during the past year. 

It is probable, however, that this belief is 
largely due to the fact that these establishments 
have not yet felt the reaction from the manu- 
facturers now being reported by the larger 
Boston stores. For the latter, in response to 
direct inquiries from this bank, almost unani- 
mously state this month that they are receiving 
goods promptly, and in some cases shipments 
are so far in advance of needs that goods are 
being sent back —shelves meantime being 
amply stocked for the needs of current trade; 
and inventories, in terms not merely of dollars, 
—which of itself would not necessarily be sig- 
nificant on present price bases, — but of actual 
goods, being greater than at this time a year 
ago. Indeed, it is worthy of remark that some 


























of these concerns make such emphatic and un- 
equivocal assertions on this point that they con- 
stitute a distinctly new and only very recently 
heard note in the mercantile situation. 
Either, therefore, the inclination has been, in 
talking of underproduction, to measure it in 
terms of well-known lowered output per labor 
unit rather than in terms of gross output, an 
actual increase of which, due to almost universal 
employment and to gradually improving effi- 
ciency on the part of the workers, has been 
brought about; or the shortage in goods has been 
due to the hoarding of large quantities of raw 
material for speculative accounts, with similar 
conditions prevailing with respect to some classes 
of manufactured products; or else, if there 
has been a bona fide deficiency in gross pro- 
duction below the requirements of the domestic 
market, the vacuum which existed in necessary 
goods a year ago has been steadily filling up, 
notwithstanding the enormous demands of new 
consumption, largely for luxuries, created by 
high wages. Whatever be the explanation, it 
seems clear not only that commodities are find- 
ing their way to the counters of the retail mer- 
chant with increasing facility, but that the 
shelves of the latter are, in general, being stocked 
to capacity, and merchants are buying more 
and more cautiously from month to month, 
willing to take chances which they would not 
risk a few months ago, on deliveries; and though 
they may not yet have actually observed any 
appreciable falling off in the purchasing activ- 
ities of the public, they are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious that the inevitable time of forced 
retrenchment is approaching nearer and nearer. 
Incidentally it may be not without signifi- 
cance that the “mark down” and “bargain” 
sales, customary at this time of year in the more 
staple classes of wearing apparel have been 
marked by, on the whole, a greater volume of 
transactions than usual, although substantial 
reductions in the higher-priced luxury mer- 
chandise have not uniformly moved the goods; 
in other words,the public is apparently not so 
airily prodigal in its expenditures as it was 
during the fall and is buying with greater lim- 
itation and prudence. This is not of course 
by any means true as respects all classes of 
merchandise, and it is far from being universal 


as regards individuals, for undoubtedly as long 
as wages remain high, large numbers of those 
who receive them will continue improvident 
and with no thought of the morrow. 

On the manufacturing end the testimony is 
mixed; it is by no means all on one side of the 
scales, as it seemed to be during the greater part 
of 1919. Most of the large establishments and 
corporations in a fairly comprehensive list of 
concerns (representing widely divergent fields 
of industry and well scattered geographically 
through New England) to which certain spe- 
cific inquiries have been put during the past 
fortnight, state that they have observed no 
slackening in the demand by jobbers and buy- 
ers; on the other hand, other correspondents, 
certainly equally as keen, report frankly a no- 
ticeable slowing down, the reasons for which 
as assigned, — the chief being the difficulty of 
obtaining money or credit, — do not imply any 
lack of confidence as to the future or in the 
general business stability of the country. As 
for deliveries, manufacturers of textiles enter- 
ing into various kinds of wearing apparel are 
about equally divided in the character of their 
statements, but the number which express their 
ability to make shipments promptly, — or 
whose shipments are delayed chiefly by causes 
external to their plants (such as interruption 
to transportation, sickness of employees, etc.) 
—jis such as to amply confirm the testimony 
of retailers on this point. 

In the matter of collections, both manu- 
facturers and retail merchants report conditions 
in general as good as, and in some instances 
even better than, six months ago; on the other 
hand, owing to the scarcity of money and the 
tightening of credit, there is less anticipation 
of payments and large customers are showing 
more and more a disposition to take full time 
on purchases; collection agencies, moreover, 
report business in their line, which was at a 
standstill during the war period, to be increas- 
ing perceptibly. Lastly, in the all important 
matter of production, very few manufac- 
turers report a lessened actual production, 
notwithstanding lowered labor _ efficiency, 
while a somewhat surprising number report a 
perceptible increase in gross output over six 
months ago. 








Although money rates have been 
higher during the month of Febru- 
ary than in the corresponding month of last 
year, the condition of the member banks taken 
as a whole is somewhat stronger, the decrease 
in government financing having relieved the 
pressure on the banks, as is evidenced by the 
decreased borrowings of the country banks 
from the Federal Reserve Bank. On the other 
hand, the demands for rediscounts from the 
Boston banks during the month have been 
heavier than ever before, due to the backing 
up of export trade, the foreign exchange situa- 
tion, and to quite an extent, no doubt, to the 
congestion of goods and mails through trans- 
portation difficulties brought about by the heavy 
snow storms prevalent during the month. The 
latter factor has had an important influence 
in the increased demand for Federal Reserve 
Notes and other currency, Federal Reserve 
Notes issued by this bank increasing about 
$20,000,000 over January. These currency calls 
have been largely for pay-roll purposes, being 
necessitated by the fact that the wage-earners 
in many cases were prevented by weather con- 
ditions from getting to the stores and spend- 
ing their money, and by shop-keepers being 
unable for the same reason to make prompt 
deposits; hence the receipts, both by member 
banks and the Federal Reserve Bank, have been 
unusually low. 

During the month but one issue of Treasury 
Certificates has been placed in the district, 
—the Tax Certificates of February 2nd, to 
which subscriptions were received of $17,695,500. 
Some $28,000,000 of government funds have 
been withdrawn from the banks in the district 
during the month. These operations neces- 
sitated the rediscounting of some $20,000,000 
of bankers’ acceptances on February 9g by the 
Federal Reserve Bank, with other Federal 
Reserve Banks in order to maintain its 
legal reserves. Since that date, however, 
the reserve position of the bank has steadily 
improved. 


Money 


The outside market for commercial paper 
has been very dull. Brokers’ offerings rule 
from 614% to 7%, but banks having funds to 
invest, largely those outside of Boston, have 
preferred to loan money on call to stock ex- 


change houses, attracted by the ruling high rates. 
Brokers’ call loans are from 8% to 10%. 
Banks have been charging their commercial 
customers from 6% to 7%. Bankers’ accept- 
ances have been selling in the open market 
from 514% to 534%. 

The labor situation throughout 
nel New England is marked by the ab- 
sence of any serious disturbing factors as is nor- 
mally the case at this season and skilled fac- 
tory workers are almost universally employed. 
That there has been a decrease in unit produc- 
tion, owing to shorter hours and a lessened in- 
dividual efficiency, continues to be a quite com- 
mon complaint, the exact extent of which, how- 
ever, it is difficult to measure with any degree 
of accuracy. Some of the larger manufactur- 
ers, however, report less inclination to ‘“slack- 
ing” on the part of the workers and a greater 
sense of responsibility than seemed to be felt 
a few months ago for keeping production to 
the full limit possible under the shortened 
hours of labor; this is even true of building 
construction laborers, as testified to by some of 
the largest contractors, a class of workmen who 
have been especially charged with dereliction in 
this particular. Rumors are beginning to be 
heard of demands for further wage increases 
and shortening of hours in the textile mills and 
shoe factories, to be made in April or May when 
the semi-annual trade agreements are up for 
renewal. If, however, the diagnosis of the 
general industrial situation above given is justi- 
fied by the trend of events in the next two or 
three months and manufacturers become con- 
vinced that, pending a substantialand permanent 
improvement in the foreign exchange situation, 
their output must be limited to domestic re- 
quirements, the resulting slowing down in the 
processes of production will obviously permit 
employers to listen with complaisance to fur- 
ther demands of labor, and it is not unlikely 
that the latter under the circumstances may 
conclude that if the peak of prices has been 
reached so also has that of wages. Meantime 
the demand for help of all kinds in the aggre- 
gate at the Boston Public Employment Office 
during January and the first part of February 
was about 37 per cent. in excess of that for 
December last, and at Springfield, the center of 
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many varied industries, it was 46 per cent. 
greater than in December, and a similar con- 
dition was noted at Worcester. 

Retail trade conditions as 
reported to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank by 11 representative New England 
department stores (6 in Boston and 5 in out- 
side cities) show in terms of dollars an increase 
of 34.8 per cent. in net sales during January 
over net sales during the same month a year 
ago, and an increase in the value of stocks on 
hand of 29.6 per cent., while the outstanding 
orders at the close of January amounted to 
24 per cent. of the total purchases during the 
calendar year 1919. 

Supplementing these returns we have also 
this month received, in response to letters of 
inquiry, statements from 19 _ representative 
retail stores in Boston and 17 from other cities 
of New England, including practically all of 
the larger department stores and those special- 
izing in wearing apparel, both for men and 
women. Of these 36 stores, about half testify 
that manufacturers and jobbers are delivering 
merchandise at the present time more promptly 
than a year ago, their shelves being fully as 
well stocked to meet current demands as has 
been customary in the past at this time of year, 
and some of the larger of these establishments 
being obliged to return goods delivered pre- 
maturely; also they expect later deliveries of 
Spring merchandise to be likewise prompt. 

Of 25 stores having “mark down” or “bar- 
gain” sales, 20 report that they have moved 
goods fully as rapidly as in former years and 
in some cases much more so. 

Sales transactions during the midseason month 
of February do not, of course, afford as good 
an index of the buying disposition of the public 
as would a more normal month, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the current month because 
of the unusually severe weather conditions pre- 
vailing throughout New England even for this 
time of year. Having due regard for this fact, 
however, it is not without significance that 
about one-third of the reporting stores profess 
to see signs of increased hesitation on the part 
of the public in absorbing merchandise at the 
high prices still prevailing, and propose accord- 
ingly to make their own commitments for the 


Retail Trade 


future with caution. It is also worthy of note 
that about 25 per cent. of the stores having 
charge accounts report an increase in requests 
for credit, notwithstanding the amount of cash 
available from high wages for personal and 
household expenditures, a symptom surely not 
altogether healthy and one indicative of a situa- 
tion which ought to induce a careful and rigid 
scrutiny of the responsibility of purchasers 
rather than too liberal an encouragement for the 
extension of credits; and this warning seems 
justified, notwithstanding the fact that collec- 
tions up to the present time appear for 
the most part to be as prompt as during 
the past year. 
Wool High grade wool continues scarce 
and in great demand in this market. 
Medium wools have held their own, but the 
lower grades have dropped and there are con- 
siderable’ quantities on hand with practically 
no buyers. Australia is understood to be over- 
loaded with immense stocks of fine grades which 
have not been appreciably depleted by the re- 
quirements of France, Belgium, Japan or even 
of England. England has been exporting some 
fine wool to this country, but by no means in 
amounts equal to the demands, and Merinos 
are accordingly commanding prices of from 
30 per cent. to 4o per cent. higher than last 
year at this time. Notwithstanding this fact 
the public appetite for fine goods has not ap- 
parently yet been satisfied, for, notwithstand- 
ing the sky prices which they command, the 
mills continue to find difficulty in disposing of 
the heavy grades. The government has been 
letting go of wool confiscated during the war 
time, but this is of poor quality and this, to- 
gether with the large stocks in the hands of 
dealers, has caused a dull market. Neverthe- 
less, conservative opinion in the trade is to the 
effect that the mills will feel obliged event- 
ually, if not at a comparatively early date, to 
manufacture from the lower grades which will be 
offered the public partly because of the gradual 
exhaustion of the finer grades or lack of supply 
to meet the greatly stimulated demands of ex- 
travagant purchasers, and partly because the 
laboring man, who has himself contributed in 
an abnormal degree to the demand, is likely to 
find himself one of these days not so generally 





or profitably employed, and therefore unable 
to be as fastidious in his clothing requirements 
as he has been in the recent past. Sooner or 
later, shipping, released by the readjustments 
of peace, will be increasingly available for the 
normal demands of commerce and the ware- 
houses of the Orient will become emptied of 
their contents with resulting effects on prices 
which must be obvious; and that it will be the 
policy of the British government to encourage 
exports of fine wools from London, with a view 
to rectifying the exchange situation, would seem 
but natural. i 

Just to what extent the dullness 
prevalent of late in the cotton mar- 
ket is to be attributed to weather conditions 
which have been unusually severe, tying up 
transportation for both goods and men, it is 
difficult to say, but there has been clearly evi- 
dent a listlessness on the part of the mills with 
respect to buying, even as regards the higher 
grade staples so keenly in demand only a short 
time ago, — and conversely a greater eagerness 
on the part of dealers in raw material to sell 
—a situation which has logically had the 
effect of putting a brake on rising prices though 
it has as yet caused no marked instability. 
This condition was noted by us last month and 
attributed to the disinclination of mills to lay 
in further stocks of the raw material, especially 
at prices still demanded by the Southern plant- 
ers at a time when all signs point to prices 
tending downward rather than to a continuance 
to any higher levels. 


Cotton 


That there was no greater permanent de- 
cline in cotton prices on this side of the Atlantic 
following the slump in sterling and the rumor— 
later found to be without foundation—that the 
British Board of Trade had put an embargo 
on the importation of the raw material, may be 
attributed to the knowledge that English manu- 
facturers cannot afford to subject themselves 
to such deprivation for long, even for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the rectifying of the ex- 
change situation, since the latter will eventually 
be stabilized vastly more by shutting down 
on the importation of finished products from 
America than by pursuing such a policy with 
respect to the material which is absolutely es- 
sential to the making of goods for export and 
the relief of the financial situation at home. 





The domestic cotton yarn market is quiet, 
manufacturers being well supplied and _ spin- 
ners sold up for some time ahead, and while 
opinions differ as to the course of prices, there 
is an abundant tendency to caution, based 
upon the feeling that quotations have reached 
their peak. 


Textile 
Manufactures 


Woolen mills are running 
to their full capacity and claim 
to have no surpius of manu- 
factured goods and to be making deliveries 
promptly, the output for next season being offered 
very largely in accordance with a programme 
intended to stabilize prices, namely on the 
allotment basis, notwithstanding the willing- 
ness .of some buyers to pay more than the 
prices asked provided they may obtain goods in 
excess of the amount originally allotted them. 
Overproduction of overcoatings, however, is 
admitted, with a resultant drop in prices 
for this class of men’s garments, and prudent 
manufacturers will undoubtedly watch retail 
sales from now on with increasing interest, for 
if the accusation that a prodigal and extrava- 
gant public is largely responsible at bottom 
for excessively high prices, it must conversely 
be true that just as soon as, or to the extent 
that, this theory is accepted and the public 
ceases buying so freely will that fact be accepted 
as a high sign to the manufacturer to slow down 
and to forestall the necessity of taking losses 
by virtue of hesitation on the part of the re- 
tailer to stock up at prices which he is fearful 
the public will not longer sustain. 

The dress goods market is quiet, buyers hold- 
ing off in anticipation of lower prices being 
forced by conditions in the retail trade, and the 
tightening of bank credits which will eventually 
expose for sale large stocks held for speculative 
purposes. Cotton fabrics, including the fine 
grades made from combed yarns, have likewise 
lately been in less demand, and commitments 
are more and more being made on the convic- 
tion that prices have at last attained their max- 
imum, though no appreciable recession has yet 
been noted. Inability of exporters to make 
good on contemplated shipments abroad, pri- 
marily on account of the exchange situation, 
is causing a backing up and a re-offering of mer- 
chandise to the domestic trade. 

While inquiries made direct of textile manu- 
facturers in New England have elicited denials 
in the case of some of the most important cor- 
porations of any perceptible slackening in the 
demand by jobbers and buyers for the product 
of their mills, it is significant that this is by no 
means generally the case. For example, one 


most important concern states unequivocally 
that there is a perceptible recession owing to 





the difficulty of obtaining money; another says 
that while there is still plenty of business, buy- 
ers are not as keen as formerly to place large 
orders; another that while there has not yet 
been apparent an absolute slackening of demand, 
there is nevertheless clear evidence of the de- 
velopment of a feeling that the purchasing 
public has reached the limit of its patience 
with current prices and may refuse to take new 
goods at figures which they would have to bring 
at retail if bought upon the basis which the 
manufacturer and jobber have been planning to 
market the product. 

Meantime, the testimony as to increased 
efficiency in deliveries of goods ordered for the 
requirements of current consumption, while 
by no means unanimous, is abundant, not- 
withstanding the delays due to transportation 
difficulties. Of e ghteen of the largest textile 
corporations and selling agencies representing 
many more than that number of individual 
plants, which were asked as to whether, regard- 
less of shortened hours of labor and decreased 
efficiency on the part of individual workmen, 
gross output in terms of actual production is 
greater or less than it was six months ago, — 
five answered that their production was less, 
one that it was greater in one department and 
less in another, six that it was about the same, 
and six that it was greater. From the char- 
acter of the correspondence the conclusion 
would seem to be justified that the net current 
output of New England textile mills is some- 
what greater than it was six months ago and 
there is noticeable 1 more general and whole- 
some disposition on the part of individual oper- 
atives to produce upon the basis of at least pre- 
war standards of efficiency. 

Leases Declining quotations for hides 
and Shoes 2bout the middle of the cur- 

ernt month brought no corres- 
ponding movement in leather, the prices for 
which continued higher than at the correspond- 
ing time a year ago, but a perceptible slacken- 
ing of buying has prepared manufacturers for 
a drop, the great excess of demand over visible 
supply which existed during 1919 being no 
longer in evidence and changing a buyer’s to 
a seller’s market. Labor troubles and threats 
of trouble and actual scarcity of labor have 
hampered manufacturers and contributed to 
a deteriorated quality of output, though the 
workers have been making extraordinary wages, 
instances being cited of experts receiving from 
$8 to $15 for a five hour day from 7 a.m. to 
noon. 

The larger shoe manufacturing concerns 
which market their product direct through their 
own stores or agencies to the consumer profess 


to see no surplus of footwear and claim that the 
demand for fancy goods at high prices, espe- 
cially by women, shows no signs of abatement, 
and price lists for next season’s styles are higher 
than ever. On the other hand, manufacturers 
report ability to deliver goods promptly and 
an increase in gross output over six months ago, 
while everywhere repair shops are flourishing 
as never before, indicating a disposition on the 
part of the public to conserve their high priced 
shoes of the last year or two as long as possible; 
probably also, many people, having stocked 
up with extra pairs during the past year in 
response to the promptings of salesmen who 
have given so many repeated warnings of the 
higher prices still to come, feel no longer the 
same impulse to buy. Manufacturers with 
their own chain stores are not perhaps always 
in as good a position to see a turn in the tide 
of purchasing as are those whose business is de- 
pendent upon orders from middlemen; and we 
have well authenticated reports which are not 
without significance, of a surplus of case lots 
on the floors of many wholesalers and jobbers, 
due to returns of goods by small dealers. Just 
how widespread this condition is or how long 
it will continue, it is difficult of course to say. 


Retail Trade Conditions as Reported to the Federal 
Reserve Bank by Eleven Representative Stores 


1. A. Percentage of met sales during January to net Sales 
during same month last year: 


Per Cent. 

Boston 6 stores 133.2 

Outside 5 ore 143.5 

Total New England 11 stores 134.8 


B. Percentage of net sales from January 1, 1920, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1920, to net sales during same period last year: 


Boston 6 stores 133.2 
Outside 5 stores 143.5 
Total New England 11 stores 134.8 


2. A. Percentage of stocks at close of January, 1920, to 
stocks at close of same month last year: 


Boston ( 6 stores ) 129.7 
Outside 5 stores 128.4 
Total New England 11 stores \ 129.6 


B. Percentage of stocks at close of January, 1920, to 
stocks at close of December, 1919: 


Boston 6 stores 94.8 
Outside 5 stores 96.3 
Total New England 11 stores 94.9 


3. Percentage of average stocks at close of each month 
this season (commencing January, 1920,) to average monthly 
net sales during same period: 


Boston 6 stores ) 320.8 
Outside 5 stores 229.8 
Total New England 11 stores § 306.0 


4. Percentage of outstanding orders at close of January 
to total purchases during calendar year 1919: 


Boston ( 6 stores 26.5 
Outside 2 stores ¢ 16.7 
Total New England ) 8 stores 24.0 





Building Permits for New Construction Issued in 


Charges against Individual Depositors’ Accounts 
Leading Cities of this District 


Reported by Clearing House Banks in the larger cities in this district 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Four Weeks 
Ending 

Feb. 18, °20 
$12,047 
40,422 
94,032 
18,851 
20,854 
34,589 
74,119 
29,143 
157,881 
65,462 
31,420 
69,919 
$648,739 
1,234,702 
- $1,883,441 


January 1 TO JANUARY 31 
1920 1919 
No. No. % 

Permits Amount Permits Amount Change 
Brockton ; ‘ 10 $20,610 11 $16,485 + 25 
Fall River ; : 4 14,900 5 2,500 + 496 
Fitchburg ‘ ; 4 76,150 8,060 + 844 
Hartford 7 787,845 255,950 + 257 
Lawrence ‘ . 6 49,750 32,600 + 52 
17,315 7,200 + 140 
1,870 4.550 — 58 
15,275 21,625 — 29 
235,100 107,500 + 118 
731,964 31,650 +2212 
31,620 2,560 +1135 
595,400 46,450 +1181 
501,250 16,665 +2907 
80,120 4,275 +1774 


~ $3,159,169 $558,070 + 466 
4,043,550 137,754 +2835 


$7,202,719 "$695,824 + 93 


Four Weeks 
Ending 
Jan. 21, °20 


$13,820 
40,682 
104,050 
16,652 
23,971 
35,601 
78,623 
31,143 
185,983 
69,467 
30,749 
75,555 
$706,296 
1,393,738 
$2,100,034 


Bangor, Me. . 

Fall River, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. ; 
New Bedford, Mass. . 
New Haven, Conn. 
Portland, Me. 
Providence, R. I. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Total outside of Boston. 
Boston 


Total all Cities . 


Lowell . ‘ 6 
Lynn . ° ; 6 
Manchester . . 6 
New Bedford . ° 21 
New Haven . ‘ 43 
Portland ° . 13 
Springfield . : 20 
Worcester : ; 29 
Pawtucket . : 8 


Total Outside Boston, 203 
Boston . ae. 55 


Total 258 


Condition of Forty-five Selected Member Banks 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Twenty-four Banks outside of Boston 


Feb. 13 Jan. 16 Feb. 14 % Change 
1920 1920 1919 in year 


$25,353 $24,743 $20,168 + 25.7 
11,741 14,366 33,567, — 65.1 
16,142 19,785 35,381 54.4 

256,632 255,811 226,552 13.2 
16,689 16,397 14,306 16.6 
186,451 190,333 165,244 12.8 
91,217 88,848 75,418 20.9 

1,443 5,377 12,806 88.8 
12,542 13,549 27,326 54.2 


Twenty-one Banks in Boston 


Feb. 13 Jan. 16 Feb. 14 % Change 
1920 1920 1919 in year 


$9,705 $9,884 $16,468 41.1 
20,005 28,732 73,220 "9 
71,212 75,499 116,437 38.9 
607,267 635,132 526,882 15.2 
64,353 72,012 57,353 + 12.2 
606,855 631,188 536,674 13.0 
41,552 42,043 33,311 24.7 

6,439 32,521 36,528 82.4 
142,861 103,813 71,701 + 99.2 


U. S. Bonds and Victory Notes 

U. S. Certificates ‘ ; 
Loans secured by U. S. obligations*, 
Other loans and investments 
Reserves at Federal Reserve Bank, 
Net Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

Government Deposits : 
Total Borrowings at Fed. Res. Bank, 


*Includes secured loans rediscounted at Federal Reserve Bank. 


Statement of Condition of the Federal 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 
RESOURCES | 


Feb. 20, *20 Jan. 23, °20 Feb. 20,719 | 
$102,887 $94,005 $64,651 


Reserve Bank of Boston 


LIABILITIES 
Feb. 20, °20 Jan. 23, '20 
$254,247 $230,999 


Feb. 20, "19 


Gold Reserve against F.R. Notes, $158,190 


F. R. Notes Net 


Gold Reserve against Deposits, 
Total Gold . 
Legal ‘Tender and Silver 
Total Reserves 
Discounts secured by U. S. Sec., 
Discounts — Commercial Paper 


Bankers Acct. bought in open market, 
U.S. Sec. pledged to secure circulation, 


Other U. S. Securities owned 
Total Earning Assets . 
Uncollected Items 
Other Resources 
Total Resources . 


66,921 72,457 45,687 
169,808 166,462 110,338 
6,035 5,004 5,650 
175,843 171,466 115,988 
100,581 105,562 138,158 
77,417 43,258 7,831 
16,417 35,424 = 12,033 
21,584 21,891 11,416 
539 539 538 
216,538 206,674 169,976 
79,175 83,257 $3,617 
2,462 2,658 1,673 
474,018 464,055 341,254 


Capital 
Surplus 


OFFICERS 


F. R. Bank Notes Net, 
Due Treasury U. S., 
Due Members Net . 
Collection Items, etc., 


Gross Deposits, 


All other Liabilities, 


Total Liabilities, 


19,096 20,486 
2,718 8,542 
115,353 114,154 
64,937 72,958 
183,008 195,654 
7,210 7,105 
8,359 8,359 
2,098 1,452 


9,989 
24,150 
96,354 
40,562 

161,066 

6,773 

1,535 

3,691 


474,018 464,055 341,254 


CHARLES A. MORSS 
Governor 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, Jr. 
Deputy Governor 


FREDERIC H. CURTISS 
Chairman and Federal Reserve Agent 


WILLIAM WILLETT CHARLES F. GETTEMY 
Cashier Assistant Federal Reserve Agent 


CHESTER C. BULLEN 
Deputy Goverior 
Assistant Cashiers 
ELLIS G. HULT 
HARRY A. SAUNDERS 


FRANK W. CHASE 
ERNEST M. LEAVITT 


WILLIAM N. KENYON 
L. WALLACE SWEETSER 





